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WEY NOT LEAD?” an 


@ Men are not yet entirely free from the ancient 
thraldom that has made them accept what they 
“ee in a printed book, or what a loud voice 
proclaims, or what a high personage says. 

@ But now and then great bodies of people throw 
off the mental bondage that authority has put 
upon them, and see the facts of their environment 


as they really are. 
@ When will the teachers of the race take the step 
that shall make them the leaders of the race? 
@ The answer: When they come to realize that the 


ideals and standards of their profession are not thot 
out by themselves, but by others for them. 




















TWO EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL EDUCATION* 


Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston. 


In 1906 I OFFERED a course in what I 
called The Opportunities of Our City. 
The title was soon reduced by the 
girls to the simple words: “Seeing Bos- 
ton.” Their name was better than mine. 
To enable them to see Boston as a living 
place of which they were part was my 
aim. I wanted to cut for them a cross- 
section of the live city without thereby 
disturbing the city. I wanted them to 
see Boston as what our useful business 
slang calls “a going concern.” 

My work was planned for thirty les- 
sons alternating between visits to charac- 
teristic institutions in Boston and papers 
or discussions on what we were to see or 
had seen. At the first meeting I tried 
to show them the physical and the com- 
mercial significance of a city like Boston. 
We studied a large map showing the sur- 
rounding bay and ocean and then took 
up for investigation questions like the 
following : 

Why do we have cities, and what is 

the reason for their existence? 

On what does the prosperity of a city 

depend ? 

What towns 

fastest ? 

What institutions are sure to spring up 

in any city? 

(e. g. schools, churches, markets, 
transportation, lighting service, 
water-supplies, hospitals.) 

What problems are likely to arise in 

any city? 
(disease, poverty, fire, question of 
taxation, education.) 

What are the advantages of city life? 

What are the disadvantages ? 

What is there significant in the situa- 

tion in Boston? 

(Relation to harbor, railroads, 
largest city in the state, character of 
early settlers. ) 

What are the principal departments 

in the city? 

* Read before the Conference on Social 
Education in High Schools, of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, Cleveland, 


O., March 10, 1913. 


are likely to grow 


What are the principal occupations of 
men? Of women? Of children 
over 14? 

What occupations 
Why? 

What occupations are underpaid? 


are best paid? 


Next (in order to give its life history) 
we took up the past of Boston. We 
spent one lesson in study and one in visit- 
ing the Old State House, from whose 
window Washington had reviewed the 
army, and the strange old market, 
Faneuil Hall, our cradle of liberty. In 
contrast with the tiny state house of past 
days, I wanted them to see the new state 
house with its ever wider spreading 
wings, and I took the class to witness 
the inauguration of our governor. They 
had never seen the quaint ceremony be- 
fore, nor had I, and when the Senate, 
the Judges, and the past Governors were 
received by the House of Representa- 
tives standing, when the new governor 
swore to keep every law and to use his 
utmost ability in the service of the State, 
when the herald announced the election 
of a governor and publicly called all men 
to take notice and govern their conduct 
accordingly, we got a new glimpse of the 
oft-forgotten sanctity of government. 

The Governor’s inauguration led 
naturally to a study of the legislative 
work. I looked up the various commit- 
tee hearings and took the class to a hear- 
ing on Patent Medicines. The defense 
of patent medicines was urged by an 
ardent enthusiastic representative of Ly- 
dia Pinkham, who on cross-examination 
was obliged to confess that tho Ly- 
dia Pinkham still in every newspaper 
sympathetically urged women to consult 
her in the cause of health, she died 
twenty or thirty years ago. The opposi- 
tion brot out the ideal of reputable 
physicians—truth, openness, sharing o! 
the benefits of all scientific discovery. 

The schools and libraries of Boston 
came next on our list. Boston has had 
an exceptionally interesting school his- 
tory to study, ever since 1635 when the 
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vote was passed that “Brother Philemon 
Formort shall be. entreated to become 
scholemaster for the teaching and nour- 
tering of children among us.” It was 
impressive to find how early the need of 
education is felt in a community. Boston 
had only been founded twelve years 
when in 1642 a law was passed by the 
General Court requiring parents and 
masters to train children in learning and 
in labor. Does industrial education go 
much further? We then studied the mar- 
velous development of education up to 
the present day when Boston spends 
three or four million dollars a year for 
schools. But statistics of the spending 
of money meant far less than our a ual 
visits to the schools. Seeing is believ.ag. 
We visited four characteristic schools. 
The first I chose was the so-called 
“Steamboat School” in the foreign North 
End. It was the kind of school that little 
Mary Antin went to when she first found 
in America her Promised Land. Every 
dark-eyed child in the small class was 
joyously struggling to learn English. 
Their efforts over th and w were stimu- 
lated by an admirable teacher who led 
the enunciation and demonstration of 
“This is my mouth; this is the wall.” In 
a few months they would graduate into 
regular classes; in a few years they 
would become voting citizens, the makers 
of the future United States. My girls 
saw the need of education with new 
eyes. 

Nor were their eyes less eager when 
I went with them to see the schools for 
the blind and deaf, whose signal aim is 
to take away the handicaps that over- 
whelm the untrained when deprived of 
sight and hearing. It was Lincoln’s 
Birthday when we visited the Perkins 
School for the Blind. Slowly but in- 
telligently the class was fingering out the 
Gettysburg address, and its message 
thrilled with added meaning. As Dr. 
Howe had labored for the blind, so must 
we, now standing in his place, carry on 
the work. “It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” 


After visiting the schools for the 
handicapped we took up the new move- 
ment for industrial education, making 2 
study of an interesting report by the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education. It told graphically of the 
futile work and meagre wages earned by 
unskilled boys and girls in the years 
from fourteen to sixteen. Then to show 
the value of training we went as visitors 
to the Girls’ Trade School. We saw les- 
sons in power machine and straw-hat 
making; we watched the millinery and 
dress-making classes, and we were told 
of the rapid increase in wages given to 
girls who had successfully completed a 
year at the Trade School. 

Our visit to and study of the Public 
Library and some of its branches came 
next. Few people realize how short an 
existence public libraries in our country 
have enjoyed, nor, on the other hand, 
how active is the social work of our 
libraries now. In Boston for two hun- 
dred years only private libraries existed. 
John Harvard left his tiny library of 320 
volumes to Harvard College in 1630. 
Cotton and Increase Mather held as their 
most precious possession a _ private 
library of 8,000 books, but these were 
burned at the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The State House Library 
for the exchange of documents was 
cpened in 1826 and the first city public 
library not until 1854, only sixty years 
ago! And now do our boys and girls 
get all they might from the treasure- 
house that is theirs, built by the people 
and for the people? I asked different 
members of my class to look up: 

The history of the Public Library. 

The use of the library. 

The art treasures. 

What the library does for schools. 

The branch libraries and their man- 
agement. 

The use of libraries for evening lec- 

tures and exhibitions. 

Traveling libraries. 

I gave as a final paper on libraries the 
topic, What is the widest and best use 
of libraries? 

Thruout the course I tried to suggest 
the fascinating variety of a city. The 
girls must re-discover Boston with the 
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zeal of a new settler. It is but our blind- 
ness that makes us tread the streets with 
vision darkened to their meaning. 

I found thru a lawyer friend what 
court trials then in session were suitable 
and interesting, and took my group to 
hear the arguments in an accident case. 
When the little boy darted across the 
street and was hit by an express-cart was 
it or was it not his own carelessness? 
Was the seamstress who testified that 
she had seen the accident truthful in her 
statements? Ought the mother who 
(wiping teary eyes) was brot on as a 
closing witness by the prosecuting law- 
yer—ough: she to have a money reward? 
Is a jury or a judge the more capable 
of rendering a fair verdict? The air 
bristled with social and moral questions. 

Nor were there fewer moral, civic, and 
social questions in our trip to a confer- 
ence of the Associated Charities. Here 
in a poor district of the city a group of 
faithful volunteers with a single paid 
secretary were helping to solve the diffi- 
cult problems of poverty, illness, drunk- 
enness, lack of work, weakness of will, 


that were defeating the lives of their 


neighbors. My girls were interested; in 
five minutes they felt the human appeal 
back of the problems presented to the 
conference; they realized for the first 
time how many and how needed are the 
charitable agencies in a great city. Even 
our study of a directory of charities 
budded tiny green leaves like Aaron’s 
wand in the light of actual cases of need. 

From the study of charities we turned 
to hospitals and put special stress on the 
social service work done there. Several 
of the class have since given a good part 
of their time to work of this character. 

But a city is not all government, edu- 
cation, philanthropy. Its life surges on- 
ward in the great tide of industry, manu- 
facture, and distribution. Our later les- 
sons took us into this field and we made 
an interesting visit to the world-known 
Waltham watch factory. Here I found 
it difficult to keep my flock together, for 
one or two would linger long asking 
questions of some worker. 

Our study of a city was necessarily 
superficial, but it was a significant sur- 
face like the surface of a great painting, 


or of a field of wild flowers. The course 
let us taste of many experiences, nibbling 
a bit of each to see how it nourished us. 
It helped a little to make the class fed 
that the city was real, a living individual, 
christened in the baptism of hardship, 
struggling thru youth to full vigorous 
life. The visits to institutions gave to 
girls who had lived in a minute section 
of the city some idea of its size and even 
more some idea of its manifold problems 
and interests. It led them to read news- 
papers and reports with newly colored 
interest. Above all it spurred some of 
them at least to love their city and pre- 
pare to help it. 

I come now to a second aspect of 
social training in which I have long been 
interested. Ethical teaching and discus. 
sion does, I am sure, train pupils of the 
high school age in fairness of judgment 
and in clearness of thot and action 
about questions of right and wrong. | 
have taught ethics for fifteen years in 
five private schools for girls in Boston. 
I take usually the graduating class, girl 
of about seventeen; but I have also 
taught classes varying in age from eleven 
te sixteen years. Two points stand ou 
in my experience: first, that ethical que:- 
tions are of compelling interest, and sec- 
ond, that even girls who have what is 
called the best of chances are often un- 
certain or twisted in their ideas of right 
and wrong. 

Ethics is a dry word between the lips. 
Every one shies at it, but ethics the liv- 
ing subject is in my experience with sev- 
eral hundred students one of the most 
popular lessons in school. This interest 
is inevitable. Ethics is the discussion of 
life in action. I tell my class that in th 
course of our discussion every subject in 
the world is open to us, for there is 
right and wrong about hunting big game, 
keeping a secret, cooking mince pies, of 
running a railroad. I use thruout the 
course illustrations as widely varying a‘ 
these, but brot close to some experience 
the students have had or are likely within 
z short time to meet. 

After speaking of the inherent ané 
dramatic interest of ethics, I center al 
my teaching round the idea of loyalty to 
your own best and growing purpose. | 
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begin by showing the nature of respon- 
sible, as contrasted with non-moral, life. 
I give the class the following quotation 
from Professor Huxley: “I protest that 
if some great power would agree to make 
me always think what is true and do 
what is right on condition of being turned 
into a sort of clock and wound up every 
morning before I got out of bed, I should 
instantly close with the offer and should 
be a better and a happier man.” This 
proposition is invariably rejected by 
every member of the class. Why, I ask, 
is it not best to be made incapable of sin 
and error? They answer at first that life 
would be dull, that there would be no 
credit or interest ; but as I press the ques- 
tion farther, they see that we want 
choice and reject ‘automatic goodness be- 
cause without the power to choose in 
matters of right and wrong we are not 
human. Moral life is our human life 


and moral life is the life of choice. Thus 
at the very outset I try to make my 
classes feel our responsibility for this 
life which we at bottom want in spite of 
its danger and tragedy, and which we ac- 


cept as our own to make or mar. 

This direct facing of responsibility for 
moral choice seems to me of great im- 
portance. It means that we cannot lie 
down and cry that the universe is 
wrongly made, cannot complain under 
hardship or sorrow, cannot rebel at 
temptation. We ourselves want freedom 
of moral choice and all that is given to 
us with it in the sealed packet of the 
future. 

This discussion of moral responsibility 
may seem too difficult or dry for stud- 
ents of seventeen. I have never found it 
to be other than intensely interesting and 
rousing to my class. 

After pointing out our responsibility 
whenever we are awake and fully our- 
selves, I go on to the positive charac- 
teristics of moral life. It is always life 
with an aim, small or large. It is pointed 
like an arrow in flight to a goal near or 
far. To bring out the relation of a pur- 
pose to happiness I say to the class: “Do 
you know any one who has no purpose 
in life? If so describe one day in the 
life of such a person, and the difference 
between such a day and that of anyone 


who has a definite aim.” It has surprised 
me to find how well purposeless people 
are known by my young students. They 
often describe in graphic terms the lan- 
guid unhappiness, selfishness and bore- 
dom of the purposeless person in con- 
trast with the eager activity of the persoa 
who has a definite aim. Purpose always 
means interest. I go on to consider In- 
terests as Sources of Health, Happiness, 
and Goodness, and later take up The 
Choice of Interests to bring out the 
individuality of the girls and initiate a 
consideration of vocations. We discuss 
questions such as these: 

Can a person who is without any inter- 
ests be good? Is it better for a man’s 
character to have a strong interest in 
football or a moderate interest in study? 
What faults are cured by any keen inter- 
est? Does hard work increase or lessen 
an interest? Give an example in which 
an interest has helped some one you 
know. 

Herein you see I am pressing home the 
truth that goodness comes from no out- 
side demand, but is the necessary means 
to success in anything we believe in and 
have chosen as our best aim. 

“Does it require any virtues to play 
football well?” At first there is a 
protest that no such abstract things as 
virtues are needed, but some student is 
sure to suggest courage, then another, 
perseverance, a third self-sacrifice, until 
it would seem that to do anything right 
up to the mark demands the virtue of a 
saint and the devotion of a hero. Any 
steady purpose also means conscientious- 
ness in that field. 

In our day the word conscience is 
rarely heard. It is shoved into the un- 
used garret of our thot like the oil lamps 
and the old washstand that were essen- 
tial to our grandmother’s housekeeping. 
T find the idea of conscience blurred and 
dusty in the minu of my pupils. I try 
to link it to its earlier usage thru the tie 
of open-eyed loyalty to our ideal. I ask 
members of the class to describe the 
conscientious and the unconscientious 
way of practising a piece of music or 
studying a lesson in arithmetic. The 
conscientious act they perceive, is the 
open, thoro, loyal, disinterested act. 
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One of the best housecleaners I ever 
knew, when I praised the thoroness of 
her work, responded, “Well, my mother 
always taught me to sweep out the dark 
corners of a room first of all into the 
centre of the floor; then I could not neg- 
lect tnem.” Here is conscientiousness 
caught in the act. It always means 
brushing out the dark corners of lazi- 
ness, selfishness, prejudice into the cen- 
tral light of truth. 

“What is it that makes us go to the 
dentist’s in spite of the recurrent tempta- 
tion to put off going?” I ask. This 
trivial example is but a minute specimen 
of the great strata of right acts which 
we carry thru against temptation only 
by a clear and resolute facing of our aim 
and its demands on us. 

We turn to the psychology of wrong- 
doing. Selfish acts are always more or 
less blinded by willful inattention. I 
am traveling to the city. The train is 
empty. I monopolize two seats with my 
bags, parcels, and a great bunch of aza- 
leas that I am taking home with me. 
The train stops and people throng by, 


looking wistfully at my extra seat. I 
become too absorbed in my newspaper 


to see them. I persuade myself that 
there must be seats farther on, and that 
some one else, not I, should make room. 
Of course I am deceiving myself, I 
cannot at the same time picture the 
fatigue of a woman who is standing and 
keep my seat. 

It seems to me well worth while to 
show that in all wrong-doing there is an 
elément of careless or willful blindness. 

I take many examples of prejudice 
and open-mindedness ranging all the way 
from unmeaning dislike to downright 
cruelty. I take such a case as this: “If 
you see a poor woman with a torn skirt, 
walking with two children whose faces 
are dirty and whose boot-buttons are off, 
have you a right to judge that she is 
slovenly ?” 

“T do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 

Has any one a right to dislike a per- 
son without in the least knowing the 
reason? If you had a strong prejudice 
against negroes or Chinamen how should 
you try to get rid of it? 


You can easily see how the discussion 
of questions such as these may lead ty 
that fairness of attitude so needed i 
our generation. Prejudice is very clos 
to falsehood and the subject of truti 
and falsehood I imagine is found by al 
teachers to be of absorbing interest t 
any class. I give several lessons in truth. 
speaking. I try to show that to lie ty 
any one is to treat him as an outcast or 
a weakling and is therefore an ict of 
disdain. I try to show definite ways of 
increasing our truthfulness, and above 
all I try to prove that it is only in so far 
as our attitude is one of loving kindness 
that we can speak frank and difficul 
truths without giving undue pain. 

My final lessons centre round the us 
of time. Here, carrying out my centri 
thesis of the moral value of a growing 
purpose in life, I try to show that the 
great thieves of time are aimlessness ani 
disloyalty. The girls all know the aim- 
less woman who drifts down town at. 
tracted by a new hat or a bargain sal 
and comes back after four hours with : 
lighter purse and a wasted day; they 
know too that the busiest people have 
most time because their definite purpos 
compels loyalty. 

Wise old Franklin has said almost the 
final words on the use of time: “Dos 
thou love life ; then do not squander time 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

Perhaps I can best summarize my 
hopes of the outcome of this ethicad 
teaching by a quotation from one of my 
class. 

“Ethics seems to me to be a course for 
our thinking qualities; it enlarges our 
imagination. It seems to bring right 
before you the harm of wrong-doing; it 
strengthens your point of view; it gives 
you new ideas which are valuable ani 
often makes firmer your old ideas. 

“Ethics opens your eyes and your ears. 
You notice things that you never sav 
before, and listen to conversation that 
would not have interested you. It help: 
you to think more clearly and judge 
more fairly. The part of the course that 
stands out in my mind is Truth. Al 
other subjects seem to belong with it 
When I think of truth I think of courage 
too, and loyalty and honor.” 





THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE'AND;POLITICAL ACTIVITY BY TEACHERS 
LouisE Hatt 


Executive Secretary School-Voters’ League Boston, Mass. 


IN THE FALL OF 1907 the, women 
teachers sought the advice of the School 
Committee concerning pensions. The re- 
sult was a combined effort on the part of 
both the School Committee and the teach- 
ers to obtain a pension fund from the 
Legislature of 1908. 

It is to be noted that the women started 
this movement. The men joined in, but 
disagreed on the distribution of the fund. 
They wanted the size of the individual 
pensions to be one-third of the salary, 
with no maximum amount. This would 
have given to the men the lion’s share of 
the fund. But the women teachers were 
united in favor of a maximum not ex- 
ceeding $600.00 and the men finally ac- 
ceeded. 

The School Committee then set out to 
divide and divert the women teachers. 
At the suggestion of the Committee, the 
elementary teachers organized a club of 
their own and went to the Legislature 
with a bill for an increase of salary. 

The elementary teachers won their 
salary fight. The pension bill with mini- 
mum and maximum limits was passed, in 
spite of the attempt of the men teachers 
to strike out the maximum. It is to be 
noted that the School Committee insti- 
gated the organizing of the Elementary 
Teachers Club, sent the women teachers 
to the Legislature with both bills, and 
approved also of the activity of the men 
teachers. 

In the campaign of 1908-1909 Mr. 
Ellis (later the author of the “gag” rule) 
was a candidate for re-election to the 
School Committee. His nomination 
papers were circulated by teachers, even 
in the schools, Teachers wrote many let- 
ters in his behalf. All this activity must 
have been known to the school authori- 
ties, but was allowed to go on without 
comment by the Committee or by the 
Public School Association, whose candi- 
date he was. 

In 1909 and 1910, when the pension 
law was being slightly readjusted, the 
men teachers, with the approval of the 
School Committee, appeared before the 
Legislature in their own interests, 


In 1910 the women teachers tried to 
get the School Committee to raise their 
salaries. The Committee pleaded lack 
of funds and sent the teachers to the 
Legislature of 1911 for an appropriation 
to be used for the increase of their own 
salaries. So far, so good; the School 
Committee approved. But the Commit- 
tee broke with the teachers on the de- 
mand by the latter that the Legislature 
specify that the new appropriation be ap- 
plied strictly to the purpose for which 
made. 

Right here we have the first signs of 
the School Committee disapproving of 
political activity. In the fall of 1911, 
during the general discussion at the end 
of a conference between the Salary 
Committee and the School Committee, 
one member of the School Committee 
said, “You are going to be taken out of 
politics, and you are going to stay out, 
and don’t you forget it!” 

In the campaign of I9II-1912 the 
Committee again disapproved, because 
the teachers were supporting Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald against two School Committee- 
men running for re-election. 

The result was the promulgation of 
the gag rule, February 5, 1912. This 
rule not only retaliated for past activities, 
but effectually muzzled the teachers on 
the five bills which the School Committee 
had introduced into the 1913 Legislature. 

This muzzling did not please the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Legislature. At 
three of the hearings, members of the 
Committee expressly took members of 
the School Committee to task because 
of the gag rule. The legislators felt 
that they could not act intelligently on the 
proposed measures, without knowing the 
teachers’ point of view, and so all five 
bills died in committee. 

Even since then the School Commit- 
tee and the Public School Association 
have continued to act on the apparent 
theory that pedagogic political activity is 
of two sorts: good, when they control it, 
but pernicious, when directed against 
them. 
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During the 1912 Legislative Campaign, 
Mr. Lee, of the School Committee, sent 
to every teacher, among the other female 
voters of Ward 10, an appeal to secure 
votes for representatives Kinney and 
Cox, in the interests of the schools. If 
he had not wished political activity by 
the teachers, he could easily have taken 
a teachers’ list and checked the teachers 
off the Ward 10 voting list. 

As recently as November 12th the Pub- 
lic School Association appealed to the 
teacher-voters for funds in aid of Miss 
Curtis’ campaign. If we are to have 
“gag” rule at all it ought to be enforced 
impartially. 

It is interesting to note that the School 
Committee, after allowing to pass un- 
noticed the soliciting of support among 
the women teachers by one of the Com- 
mittee itself, Mr. Lee, and by the Pub- 
lic School Association in the fall cam- 
paign and in the recent school campaign, 
nevertheless censured Headmaster Thom- 
as for endorsing the candidacy of Mr. 
Harris. If the School Committee were 


not a very reputable aggregation, cir- 


cumstantial evidence would convict them 
of using the “gag” rule only against op- 
ponents of the Public School Associa- 
tion and of issuing a general indulgence 
to that organization. It is time the 
School Committee stopped playing poli- 
tics with the “gag” rule. 





IDEALS AND LIMITATIONS 


RECENTLY SOME thirty men teachers 
in the City of New York have been put- 
ting forth their claims to consideration 
in connection with the vacant principal- 
ship of a high school. Several weeks of 
strenuous effort on the part of the can- 
didates made it clear even to them who 
was the “best” man. Why he was best 
was not a matter of so great practical 
importance to the other contestants as 
was the fact that long before the end 
he came to be known as the choice of a 
particular educational official. 

The losers may not ask questions, but 
other people should not feel the same 
constraint. In view of the fact that the 
one-man power to choose these highly 
paid subordinates has given the City some 


lamentable failures in the office of prin- 
cipal, the system or basis of selection be- 
comes a matter of public concern. To 
put some questions concretely, what else 
beside skill in constructing and managing 
school machinery is essential in a high 
school principal? Is it essential that the 
candidate be able to show his willingness 
to do as his sponsor-superior would have 
him do? Must his record be clear of all 
inclination to find flaws in the existing 
order of things educational ? 


As a matter of fact, the public has 
never been informed as to the standards 
for high school principals in the City. 
Possibly the public does not care to 
know. The teachers have not been in- 
formed, probably because it has not been 
thot worth while. Nevertheless, the 
common mind of those members of the 
teaching staff who never seem inclined 
to push themselves into the limelight of 
educational politics begins to show some 
sign of establishing its own standards for 
superiors. The study of supervision pre- 
sented in the March number of Tue 
AMERICAN TEACHER marks a distinct be- 
ginning of the development of a clear 
conception of ideals as to what a superior 
officer should be. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that this is the begin- 
ning of the expression of ideals, for the 
suppression of free speech fully accounts 
for their not having appeared before. 


When the minds of teachers are freed 
from official domination, it may be clear 
to us that under the old order none but 
limited standards concerning high school 
principals could possibly have been 
evolved. One mind, no matter how able 
it is, cannot conceive ideals out of 3 
limited experience. The experience of 
great numbers, whose minds are permit- 
ted to think in freedom, naturally sup- 
plies the material for the evolution of 
ideals that are commensurate with the 
progress of the general intelligence. The 
almost complete absence of official ideals 
for high school principals in New York 
City is a strong indication that the edu- 
cational hierarchy has been trying to do 
the thinking for some fifteen hundred 
teachers who are having most of the ex- 
perience. 
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This paper seeks to advance the status 
of the teacher to the dignity and the in- 
fluence of a profession, by advocating 
high standards of admission to the call- 
ing; by urging an extension of the op- 
portuntties for the participation of teach- 
ers in the direction of educational affairs ; 
and by supporting the organization of 
teachers for all legitimate professional 
purposes. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


For MANY YEARS the report has gone 
abroad that politics has been eliminated 
from the New York City school system, 
and within a month the cry of Politics! 
Politics! goes up from both camps en- 
gaged in the struggle for supremacy. 
And both are right. 

The Board of Education for years has 
complained that it is not legally able to 
direct the actions of its own subordin- 
ates, the superintendents, because the 
superintendents have thru some charter 
provisions been able to restrict all edu- 
cational initiative to its own body. Now 
that the Board of Education has had bills 
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introduced into the State Legislature to 
bring back “to the representatives of the 
people the power to initiate the people’s 
business,” the superintendents are fight- 
ing for their official power—and possibly 
for their official lives. 

Daily conflicts between the rival forces 
are the order of the day. Organizations 
of citizens and of teachers are taking 
sides, manifesting in the act various de- 
grees of judgment and prejudice. The 
arguments presented by the opposing 
sides are hurled, after the fashion of 
brickbats. And all the while the great 
work done by the Hanus Committee, that 
has within the year investigated the New 
York schools system, lies useless and un- 
related to the work of reconstruction that 
is going on. 

As a social phenomenon the apparent 
determination of the leaders in the Board 
of Education to get the upper hand is 
interesting, and not without value to edu- 
cation. Business men have no patience 
with pseudo-scientific dilly-dallying and 
“red tape.” Quick and decisive action 
and short cuts to large results are effec- 
tive counter-irritants to the narrow- 
minded, self-sufficiency of a body of edu- 
cational “experts.” The New York edu- 
cational experts have behind them a 
long history of administrative stupidity, 
educational shortsightedness and auto- 
cratic selfishness. They do not deserve 
and probably do not expect any quarter 
from the enemy that is now threatening 
to overthrow them. Nevertheless, the 
method of attempted advance is the 
method of insidious retrogression and not 
the method of reasoned progress. There- 
in lies the danger of false steps and of in- 
evitable reaction. 

Good business, let us say, would not 
permit the waste of the lessons of the 
Hanus Report. This great document de- 
serves the attention of the best minds the 
City can give to it. Indeed, some of the 
very men who gave many months of time 
to the work of studying the system 
should be retained for further effort in 
the actual reconstruction of the system. 
With them should work in joint commit- 
tee members of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, members of the Board of Edu- 
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cation, and principals and teachers, alto- 
gether fifteen to twenty-five persons. 
The entire system should lie before this 
committee. One year, or two years if 
need be, should be given to the thoro 
analysis of all the departments of the sys- 
tem, and to recommendations for recon- 
struction. By the very act of forming a 
democratic committee of this kind, some 
of the worst evils of the system would 
vanish. For the rest, the open conflict 
and the natural selection of ideas would 
bring us progress, free from the contam- 
ination of political riot. 





THE PUBLIC is certainly being 
exploited when it is made to pay the 
salaries of incompetent teachers. But 
the dear public is well avenged in ex- 
ploiting all the rest of the teachers. 
The tax-payer may say, in absolving 
his conscience, “Yes, but I give the 
teacher a living,”—as one provides 
board and lodging for an old cat. He 
does not realize, however, how often 
the teacher gives in return her life— 
which should, according to all stand- 


ards except our prevailing economic 
one, always be worth more than a liv- 
ing. 





PRACTICAL EDUATION 


The assumption is made that the mass 
of children must choose between an edu- 
cation that is practical, in the sense of 
being commercially valuable to some 
prospective employer, and one that is 
useful—an education, that is, which will 
produce useful returns to the state in 
terms of worthier citizenship, and to the 
individual in terms of life more abund- 
ant. The assumption is a false one; 
the only education that is worth while 
will take into consideration all aspects of 
human life. The economic facts that 
call for work no less than the psycho- 
logical facts that call for action; the so- 
cial facts that call for leisure no less than 
the psychological facts that call for play; 
the political facts that call for efficient 
citizenship, no less than the psychologica! 
facts that call for discipline and moral 
adjustment. The end of education is life 
more abundant. 


TO LIVE OR NOT TO LIVE 


A WOMAN TEACHER in a New York 
City high school, too honest to call preg- 
nancy ill-health, and too ingenuous to 
call child-rearing “further study,” has 
been denied by the Board of Education 
a leave of absence without pay for the 
purpose of bearing and rearing a child 
until such time as she might be able to 
take up her school tasks again. Before 
the Board had had time to unwind the 
necessary amount of red tape, the teacher 
had given up her active duties, assuming 
that she was “constructively” on leave. 
For being absent without leave—that is, 
before the leave was officially granted-— 
she is subject to dismissal for neglect of 
duty. At the same meeting of the Board 
a male teacher was granted leave of ab- 
sence for organizing educational work 
for another city; and the official action 
was “retroactive’—that is, allowed the 
leave to begin officially before the date 
of action by the Board—and the teacher 
had actually been away from work some 
two weeks before the leave was officially 
granted. This is a good point to keep 
in reserve. 

However, quite apart from the red tape 
involved, the situation is significant. The 
decision of the Board, made without dis- 
cussion, may be technically justifiable; 
but from an educational point of view, 
as well as from a human point of view, 
the action was stupid and wicked. The 
by-laws recognize that an occasional 
change of work is beneficial for the 
teacher—and so for the system. Accord- 
ingly, teachers are granted leave to ab- 
sent themselves for purposes of travel, 
study, the restoration of health—with- 
out pay. We have not adopted the prin- 
ciple of the sabbatical leave with full pay, 
or even with part pay, tho we have ac- 
cepted the principle that there is rust in 
routine, and that rust may lead to ruin. 
But the by-laws do not recognize that 
fundamental fact of life known to stu- 
dents of life as sex and reproduction; 
they recognize the social fact of sex only 
to discriminate against woman. 

The Board (with the exception of five 
members) seems to think that its busi- 
ness is confined to the regimentation of 
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700,000 children; it has nothing to do 
with the origin of those children. It 
seems to think that childhood is an ulti- 
mate fact; and it considers the creation 
of children a disgrace. It even voted 
to prevent discussion of the subject at 
the open meeting. The Board put itself 
on record as believing a mother less 
competent to train children than a spin- 
ster; it believes that the experience of 
motherhood, the sympathy of mother- 
hood, the interest of motherhood are ob- 
stacles to pedagogic efficiency—it votes 
for the pedagogy of the maiden aunt. 


The Board says in effect, if you travel 
in Europe or on the ocean for a year, 
your new experiences, your contact with 
human beings, your contact with human 
ustory, will broaden your outlook and 
increase your teaching value; if you bury 
yourself in a cloister and sample phrases 
from old manuscripts, or if you go to 
a laboratory and make three thousand 
measurements of any kind, your tech- 
nical scholarship will be so enriched that 
you will be a better teacher; even if you 
go into business and sell a hundred in- 
surance policies or a dozen parcels of 
real estate, you will have acquired so 
much knowledge of the world of affairs, 
that you will be a more valuable teacher. 
But if you undergo those physiological 
changes involved in mammalian preg- 
nancy, if you become as intimate with 
another human soul as only a mother can 
become, if your heart becomes set on 
understanding child nature and child in- 
terest and child welfare by way of ma- 
ternal experience, if you attempt to reach 
full maturity, your value as a teacher 
diminishes so much that we have no fur- 
ther use for you. 


Then there is the question of profes- 
sional status that concerns us most of all. 
In this country about a fourth of the 
women who are teaching give up teach- 
ing every year. A large number of these 
give it up to get married. Is a system 
in wnich teachers teach only while await- 
ing the wedding better off than one in 
which teachers teach as a life business? 
They do such things better’ in France. 
There the woman teacher is given two 
months’ leave of absence with pay be- 


fore the arrival of the baby; and she 
gets two months’ leave of absence with 
pay for two months afterwards. And 
the conditions for any additional time 
taken from the work of the school are as 
favorable for mothers as they are in this 
country for teaching-lawyers or teaching- 
stock-gamblers! Only, one does not have 
to pretend that she is away “studying” 
or regaining health. 

We shall never have a class of profes- 
sional educators in this country worthy 
the name until all teachers, women as 
well as men, are trained for their work 
as tho they were to do that work during 
their working life. To work at teaching 
only while waiting for a better job, or 
while waiting for Prince Charming, is an 
affront to the public and an imposition 
on the children. 





Just what is the significance of giving 
the president of a board of education 
power to assign any member of the teach- 
ing or supervisory staff to such special 
work of inquiry or investigation as he 
may wish—without approval of the rest 
of the board, or of the superintendents? 
Would that open the door to any kind of 
“politics”? A teacher or principal is 
rated by the superintendents—but he may 
be assigned by the president to make re- 
ports in criticism of the superintendents. 





It was the “progressive” board of edu- 
cation that decided by an almost unani- 
mous vote that a teacher who is guilty of 
motherhood is undesirable for the 
schools. 





THE TEACHER can always plead the 
impossibilities of the ever-changing demands 
of innumerable dictators. The dictators 
complain of the inefficiency of the Teacher. 
The heart of the whole thing is wrong, be- 
cause the burden is borne by a host of vir- 
tually enslaved workers with no voice. 
Teaching is not a profession in any sense 
in which other professions hold their place, 
viz—by maintaining public ethical stand- 
ards. The ethical standards of the indivi- 
dual Teacher may be ever so high, but un- 
til the profession has courage and integrity 
to establish standards before the public, 
it cannot hold a place with the great pro- 
fessions.— Mary F. hompson, in 
“Boston Teachers’ News Letter,” March, 
1913. 
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A NEW ORGANIZATION 


A NEW TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION has 
been formed, called the Teachers’ League 
of New York. In reply to the question 
“Are there not enough teachers’ associa- 
tions already?” the new league might 
point out that there are plenty of associa- 
tions for advancing the personal interests 
of their “leaders”; there are plenty for 
academic and technical discussions of de- 
tails of method and matter in teaching; 
there are perhaps plenty for lobbying be- 
fore legislative bodies in behalf of this 
faction or that. But there is no organ- 
ization that sets before itself a high 
ideal of professional service for teachers, 
with a high resolve to use every honor- 
able—not merely legitimate—method for 
advancing the status of the profession, in 
the interests of the children and of the 
public. 

At the meeting called for the organ- 
ization of the Teachers’ League, one of 
the District Superintendents spoke to the 
teachers substantially as follows: “Pro- 
fessional advancement? Participation in 
the higher functions of school manage- 
ment? The interests of the children? 
By all means! Look you after the ideal 
aims, and leave to others the watching 
of your material interests. Do not be- 
smirch yourself with concern about 
wages or ventilation or hours of work.” 
Another District Superintendent ad- 
dressed the teachers in a different tone. 
This one said in effect: “Professional 
advancement? Participation in adminis- 
tration? The interests of the children? 
What have you to do with such things? 
You can get all the professional recogni- 
tion you want now. What you really 
need is an organization that will support 
a strong lobby at Albany and get you 
more money. When you have plenty of 
money, the other things don’t matter. 
Now, don’t be foolish.” 

Whither shall the young teacher turn 
amidst such confusion of counsel? 





In New York City a woman teacher 
is penalized for marrying by being denied 
the right of promotion, altho she may not 
be dismissed for marrying, as was for- 
merly done. 


The history of the “Gag-rule” in Bos- 
ton, as told by Miss Hall in this number, 
will be interesting to those of our readers 
who believe that American methods are 
more effective for democracy than Rus- 
sian methods. 





The new democratic President of the 
United States has decided that this na- 
tion should give official recognition to the 
republican government of China. We 
frequently have to explain to good citi- 
zens that the democracy for which we 
stand has nothing to do with the party 
that was successful in the last national 
elections, and is not opposed to the re- 
publican or socialistic ideas of other 
fellow-citizens. 





IN A NUMBER of cities the superin- 
tendents attend teachers’ meetings, or 
send representatives, not for the pur- 
pose of “spying”, but for finding out 
what the teachers think on educational 
problems. In some cities the superin- 
tendents invite representative princi- 
pals and teachers to confer with them, 
or report to them, on important educa- 
tional problems. What are they doing 
in your city? 





THE TRUE TEST of the teacher is not 
his success with pupils who are clever and 
eager to learn, tho he should always com- 
mand the sincere respect of these chosen 
few. His test comes with the indifferent 
majority, with those who don’t care, with 
those who don’t want to learn. It is a de- 
light to a teacher to have pupils of natural 
capacity and intellectual background, who 
respond instantly to his best thot; but it is 
a still greater delight to see the first signs 
of intelligence in a dull block of clay, and 
witness the birth of intellectual curiosity. 
It may mean salvation —William Lyon 
hi ps, in “Teaching in School and Col- 
ege. 





NOTICE. 

We regret that the announced article by 
Prof. EB. C. Elliott on ‘‘The Supervisory 
Council’’ must be postponed. We hope to 
print it in the May number. 





HAVE YOU SENT IN 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION P 
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HOW ABOUT THE PUBLIC 


HERE Is A technical board that has the 
authority, but neither the will nor the 
ability to reorganize an educational sys- 
tem. Here is a lay board that has the 
will, but neither the authority nor the 
ability to bring about the greatly needed 
reconstruction. What is the solution? 
Shall we legislate authority to the lay 
board with the good will? Shall we do 
nothing and retain the authority for the 
technical board with no will but to be let 
alone? In the former case you risk a 
system that requires the highest grade of 
expert skill in the hands of a body of 
well-intentioned but relatively incompe- 
tent lay-men, who are appointed by an 
elective officer and who are subject in 
their composition to constant and adven- 
titious change. In the latter case you do 
nothing to relieve an acute situation. 

This is the situation in New York 


City. Legislation is proposed to give the 
Board of Education authority to con- 
struct courses of study and to determine 


the grades of schools. Those who have 
confidence in the leaders of the Board 
are satisfied that such authority will be 
used wisely; but they ask for no assur- 
ance that the Board will always be so 
constituted as to use wisely the power 
demanded. Those who for any reason 
have no confidence in the present City 
Superintendent approve the legislation 
because the authority he has is not being 
used wisely; they do not ask, however, 
whether, in general, the powers under 
discussion should be given to a lay b-dy 
or to a professional body. Those who 
have no confidence in the leaders of the 
Board of Education, as well as those 
who admire the City Superintendent, are 
opposing the legislation and indulging in 
eulogies and “insinuendoes.” 

It is not necessary to consider the 
personalities of the opposed leaders. 
There is involved a fundamental prin- 
ciple, but there is no evidence that the 
partisans on either side have attempted 
to go to the bottom of the case. The 


methods used in this campaign may ap- 
peal to many as being decidedly “prac- 
tical.” But they are decidedly short- 
sighted nevertheless, for whatever the 
outcome of the contest the real problem 
will not be solved. 


The real problem is, how can the pub- 
lic—which is presumably represented by 
the Board of Education—get the kinds 
of schools it really wants? The Board of 
Education, does not at any one time rep- 
resent the interests of the whole pub- 
lic; it is made up as a rule of men and 
women of considerable leisure, and that 
means, as a rule, men and women who 
are not wage-earners. But the wage- 
earners represent the mass of the popu- 
lation, and they have problems and in- 
terests and points of view that are rarely 
appreciated and represented by men and 
women of leisure. On the other hand, 
the class of people whose special business , 
it is to study and understand the educa- 
tional problems of the whole population 
is given no opportunity to conduct its 
study systematically, and is never heard 
in the councils of the administrators of 
the City’s school system: that is, the 
teachers, who come in direct contact with 
the children that are to be educated, who 
might come in close contact with the 
homes and the economic and social prob- 
lems of these children, have no represen- 
tation at all when it comes to making 
courses of study or determining policies. 
The City Superintendent has indeed a 
voice at the meetings of the Board, tho 
no vote; and he does, in a measure, rep- 
resent the expert point of view; but this 
is not an adequate representation of the 
teachers’ thot and experience—as is 
shown, for one thing, by the failure of 
the Board of Superintendents to keep the 
system within twenty years of modern 
needs. 


What will it avail to give the lay body 
authority, if the public is not insured 
that this will be wisely used? So far as 
the public is concerned, it matters little 
whether the Board of Education has the 
responsibility and authority to delegate 
certain tasks to the experts, or the super- 
intendents have authority and responsi- 
bility to do the tasks themselves. The 
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public wants certain things done, and it 
wants them well done. It entrusts the 
administration of the school system and 
the determination of policies to the Board 
of Education. It expects this Board to 
hire architects when it comes to erecting 
school buildings—it does not expect the 
casual builders and contractors or art 
students on the Board to draw up plans 
and specifications for the buildings to 
house its precious children. It expects 
this Board to hire accountants and actu- 
aries when it comes to disbursing funds 
according to complex schedules—it does 
not expect the casual cashier or book- 
keeper on the Board to make out payrolls 
and control the expenditures. It expects 
the Board to hire medical examiners and 
experts on eye-strain when it comes to 
safeguarding the health of the children— 
it does not expect casual devotees of 
Hygeia or disciples of Mary Baker Eddy 
to take direct charge of the health of the 
children. 


The public expects its Board of Edu- 
cation to determine—again with the aid 


of experts—the most desirable location 
of buildings, the regulations for advance- 
ment of salaries of teachers, the grades 
in the teaching and supervising staff, the 
kinds of buildings it can afford to erect, 
and what it is in a position to demand in 
the way of health regulation. In like 
manner the public’s point of view must 
determine the general character of the 
schools, the kinds of subjects that are 
to be taught, the general aims of the sys- 
tem. But in determining the general 
educational policies the lay board must 
confer with experts who are in a position 
to say definitely just what may be ex- 
pected of various kinds of children at 
different ages, just what proportions of 
time should be given to various topics, 
just how the several kinds of work are 
to be presented, and how they are to be 
correlated. In other words, the profes- 
sional work of making a course of study 
should be kept in the hands of profes- 
sional experts; the public’s work of de- 
termining school policies should be kept 
in the hands of the lay public. But 
neither can alone do its share of the ne- 
cessary work. It is for the lawyers to 


frame legislation that will place respon- 
sibility and authority ; it is for the public 
to make sure that it is not overlooked in 
the quarrel between Commissioners and 
Superintendents; it is for the teachers 
to consider the problems involved from 
the point of view of the major purpose 
of their existence as teachers. 

In the meanwhile, all legislation affect- 
ing the general powers of the several 
branches of the school system is but a 
superficial patchwork; for the city has 
gone to the expense of a $60,000 investi- 
gation that should place at its disposal 
data necessary for a thorogoing recon- 
struction—and the proposed changes are 
in no sense thorogoing. 





PENSIONS 


IN THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPorT of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, President Prit- 
chett makes a comprehensive analysis of 
the subject of pensions, from the side of 
government service and industry as well 
as from the side of teachers. Four as- 
pects of the pension problem are espe- 
cially considered. 

1. The justification of pensions for 
public school teachers. Such pensions 
are justified upon two grounds: (a) So- 
cial justice demands recognition of the 
fact that high devotion, intelligence and 
character are expended upon the work of 
teaching without adequate compensation 
either in social recognition or in material 


tukens; and of the fact that the material 
reward is not sufficient to provide for 
protection in old age or disability. (b) 
Efficient organization demands provision 
for decent retirement of worn-out ser- 
vants, instead of retaining them to the 
injury of the service. 

2. The incidence of the charge. Three 
types of systems are discussed. (a) Ex- 
penses borne entirely by the emiployer— 
here the community or the State; (b) 
Expenses borne wholly by the workers— 
here the teachers; and (c) Expenses 
shared by employer and employe. The 
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chief objection to the first plan is that 
it removes incentive to thrift and to co- 
uperation. It may actually, however, be 
merely an indirect means for enforcing 
savings of the employes, in an industrial 
system. Of course in a public service 
pension the charge is distributed thru the 
taxes. The second plan is virtually 
equivalent to a compulsory system of sav- 
ing—it is withheld wage accumulated for 
the future benefit of the employe. The 


third system appears to be most just to 
the workers and most equitable to the 
employer or the government, resulting in 
closer co-operation and higher efficiency. 
Dr. Pritchett cautions us to keep distinct 
the questions of a just salary and of 
equitable relief for old age or disability. 


3. The form of the pension system. 
There are many moot points on this sub- 
ject, but four general principles should 
be considered as adequately proven. (a) 
Every teacher in the service should par- 
ticipate in the pension system. (b) The 
amount contributed by the individual 
and by the state should be determined by 
thoro actuarial investigation, but each 
teacher shall be treated as a unit. That 
is, the amount contributed by a teacher 
shall be fixed for the individual, ac- 
cording to age, etc., the same as her 
premium rate would be fixed by an 
insurance examiner. (c) Pension fund 
contributions of teachers who resign, are 
dismissed or die must be returned, with 
a fair rate of interest. This point is gen- 
erally overlooked by those who have not 
made a special study of it. Even the 
majority of teachers do not seem to real- 
ize that this is a legitimate demand for 
them to make. (d) There should be a 
central administrative board, serving 
without salary, and representing all in- 
terested groups, with a paid expert for 
the executive work. 


4. The cost of a pension system. 
This is a difficult question because it in- 
volves so many subsidiary problems. 
The complexity of a State’s educational 
system, the length of time a teacher may 
be expected to render effective service 
under varying conditions, the average 
age of entry upon the service, the average 
length of service, the rates of wages, etc., 


all have to be considered. But once the 
desirability of a pension system is de- 
cided upon, the question of cost is merely 
one of calculation. 

The need for protection for disability 
is very great, but has not been so gener- 
ally recognized. 

= 

The retirement fund of the New York 
City public school teachers is made up of 
“absence deductions” and one per cent. 
of teachers’ salaries deducted by the 
auditor, plus a sum contributed from the 
taxes. These three items are about equal 
in amount. But the amount paid to re- 
tired teachers each year is gradually in- 
creasing more rapidly than the income of 
the fund, so that during the year 1911-12, 
for example, the expenditures exceeded 
the income by over $82,000. This means 
that the fund is not based on any scien- 
tific principles, and will either be auto- 
matically depleted or replenished by some 
drastic measure. In this city teachers 
who are dismissed or who resign get no 
refund whatever. In other words, teach- 
ers who serve but a short time—and they 
constitute the vast majority—must con- 
tribute to a savings fund from which 
they get no benefit whatever. 





Under the by-laws of the Board of 


. Education of the City of New York there 


are eligible lists from which must be 
selected the nominees for all positions in 
the teaching and supervisory staff except 
those of high-school principal, District 
and Associate Superintendents, and Ex- 
aminers. For these positions it is still 
necessary to “see” men and women 
higher up. This is not exactly a politi- 
cal fact, but often assumes a political as- 
pect—-e. g., just before a vacancy in one 
of these grades has to be filled. One of 
the McKee bills before the State Legisla- 
ture specifically concentrates the seeing 
activities of prospective candidates for 
the position of District Superintendent 
into a narrower range. That is, it will be 
necessary hereafter to see only the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, and not 
the Superintendents. This may be con- 
sidered a move in the direction of greater 
simplicity—for the politicians. 
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WHAT THEY EXPECT OF US 


PuBtic spirit, the manifestation of a desire 
to think first and last of the children in their 
charge, and of their duty to make them intelli- 
gent and loyal citizens—this is little observable 
in the associations of men and women teach- 
ers. Since their successful foray upon the City 
Treasury with the false slogan of “equal pay,” 
the leaders of the Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers have worked unblushingly 
for their pocketbooks, with little showing of 
regard for any real educational interest. They 
have been fomenters of strife and of mutiny, 
and their aim seems to be to keep the schools 
in a turmoil.—Editorial, The New York Times, 
March 15, 1913. 


PuB.ic spirit, the manifestation of a desire 
to think first and last of the children in their 
charge, and of their duty to make them efficient 
and decent citizens—this is little observable in 
the associations of merchants and manufac- 
turers. Since their successful (and successive) 
forays upon the various city, state and national 
treasuries with the false slogans of “protec- 
tion” and “free trade” and “saving the country 
from panic” and sundry others, the leaders of 
commerce and industry have worked unblush- 
ingly for their pocketbooks, with little showing 
of regard for any real social interest. They 
have been fomenters of strife and division in 
the ranks of the workers, and their aim seems 
to be to keep the workers in subjection. 





(When we consider how much the public—represented by the newspapers—expect of the 
teachers, compared to what it expects of itself—represented by the ‘‘ business men’’—we surely 


should feel proud.) 





BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS 
WOMAN IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By EARL BARNES 
Author of “‘ Where Knowledge Fails” 
**I have both as_ her and prof 1 book r felt a 
to read every book of importance on the 
which has in recent years appeared; | would like 


Any giving to this first Il books in late 
is compli M one” ey P. Powell. 


$1.25 met; postpaid $1.35. 


FOLK FESTIVALS 
Their Growth and How to Give Them 
By MARY MASTER NEEDHAM 
Foreword by Frank A. Manny 


Needham presents a plete guide and index t port- 
u "a the pon of — aod educational awakening. * Sth tee 
people is of the 

and letters: it is ‘aioe delet tates 2 Go eone 

ion. $1.25 met; postpaid $1.35. 

















A new volume in The Art of Life Series! 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, Editor 


THE SUPER RACE 
An AMERICAN PROBLEM 
By SCOTT NEARING 

tuto propa! Tor the tnrevement of human soe 


author's 
. * aoe 





earings, is not Cy os o fries 
gods, but the son of man and woman. Theale oe Sper Man 


physical normali ) aS ty 
sympathy a 4 


be Toy Desuenicr The 
Racial Adjustment “The science of 
Education—The science ees 
Price 50 cents met; postpaid SS cents. 
At all bookstores or of 


B.W. Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








MAKE YOUR READING COUNT 


Read This Course 


(Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year) 


Social Progress in Contem: Eusepe. 
Fiederic Austin Ogg, A.M, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, author ‘Saxon 
and Slav,” etc 

Mornings with Masters of Art. 
Powers, Ph.D., President Bureau of 
University Travel, Boston. 125 illus- 
trations 

The Spike of French Letters. Mabell S. 

, A. M., Assistant Editor Tae 
Cuavravguan’ Author “A Tarheel 
Baron” and “Studies in Dickens” . . 

Home Lise in Germany. Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwic 

THE CSCS at Se ig 
(Monthly — Illustrated —C. L. Ss. 
membership included if desired). , 3 
taining ; 

Besggene Rate: Their Modern Sig- 

e. (Arthur E. Bestor, A. B., 
Director Chautauqua Institution); 

A Reading Journey in Paris. (Mabel! S. 
C. Smith,) The monthly magazine 
also serves in many interesting ways 
as a “don’t read at random” teacher 
for the reading course 





All Four Books (cloth bound) and the 
Magazine $5.00° 
* Remit joc. extra for postage or prepaid 
express. ‘‘Collect’’ charges are more. 
“EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH 
WHILE FOR EVERYBODY” 
If in doubt, send stamp for 
handbook ‘of testimonials 


Address, Chautauqua /nstitution, Chautauqua,N.Y. 


DON’T READ AT RANDOM 
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